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Results  of  Fi^ee  Silver  Coinage 


trace  the  probable  effects  of  free  silver  coinage  in  this  country, 
reasoning  from  the  experience  of  mankind,  and  from  well  known 
and  undisputed  economic  laws,  is  not  a difficult  matter.  Very 
strangely,  however,  hardly  a serious  and  intelligent  attempt  to  do 
this  has  been  made  by  any  of  the  great  number  of  persons  who  have  written 
and  spoken  on  the  subject.  In  a general  way,  one  class  of  writers  and  speak- 
ers have  pictured  the  widespread  prosperity  which  they  believe  will  follow 
the  adoption  of  free  silver  coinage,  while  those  on  the  other  side  have  said 
and  written  much  of  the  depreciation,  the  repudiation,  and  the  wholesale  dis- 
aster and  dishonor,  which,  according  to  their  view,  is  involved  in  the  proposed 
change  in  the  monetary  s\’stem.  In  neither  case  has  there  been  an  intelli- 
gent effort  to  accuratel}^  outline  the  process  whereby  these  widely  var\’ing 
results  are  to  be  reached. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  declaration,  in  general  terms,  is  that  the  country 
needs  more  money;  that  opening  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  dol- 
lars as  well  as  gold  dollars,  will  increase  the  supply  of  money,  stimulate 
trade,  advance  prices,  make  debts  easier  to  pay,  and  widen  the  opportunities 
for  labor.  That,  certain!}',  is  an  attractive  program.  It  is  one  which  has 
made  free  silver  a very  popular  cause,  and  one  which  appeals  to  the  average 
man  with  a good  deal  more  force  than  does  the  cry  of  alarm  raised  bv  its  op- 
ponents, that  free  silver  would  drive  gold  out  of  circulation  and  leave  silver 
as  the  sole  basis  of  the  money  system,  thereby  reducing  instead  of  increasing 
the  supply  of  money,  and  depreciating  the  currency  as  well  as  contracting  it. 

It  seems  to  be  very  generally  believed  that  free  silver  coinage  would  do 
all  that  is  claimed,  if  it  could  be  adopted  without  disturbing  the  co-ordinate 
use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  currency,  and  as  standards  of  value.  Very  few 
people  attempt  to  dispute  that.  It  is  accepted  as  a matter  of  course.  But  no 
one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  show,  step  by  step,  just  how  restored  bimetallism 
would  cure  the  industrial  evils  of  the  times.  It  is  w'orth  while,  therefore,  to 
go  over  that  ground  at  the  outset.  Such  an  investigation  will  help  to  an  in- 
telligent consideration  of  the  problem  as  to  just  what  effect  the  adoption  of 


ree  silver  coinage  would  actually  have  on  the  business  of  the  country — whether  | 

t would  restore  real  binietalism,  or  whether  it  will  result  in  a single  silver 

•tandard,  and  if  the  the  latter,  what  its  effects  would  be.  j 

Leaving  this  latter  phase  of  the  question  to  be  considered  later,  let  it  be  ' 

Lssumed  for  the  present  that  the  act  of  opening  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of 
t ilver  would  not  disturb  the  parity  between  the  two  dollars,  but  would  give  the  ^ 

vorld  a gold  dollar  and  a silver  dollar  circulating  side  by  side,  and  of  equal 
'alue,  both  as  coins  and  shapeless  masses  of  metal.  What  would  be  the  first 
' -ffect  to  be  perceived?  I 

So  far  as  the  country  is  concerned,  there  would  be  ' 

inMETALISM  AT  no  effect  beyond  the  quickening  of  the  speculative 

ME  START  WOULD  fever.  Doubling  or  quadrupling  the  dollars  in  cir- 
IIAVE  NO  other  effect  culation  will  not  increase  the  number  of  mouths  eat-  j 

■ 'HAN  TO  STIMULATE  iiig  bread,  nor  add  to  the  purchases  made  by  the  | 

!. PE  CULATION.  masses,  except  in  so  far  as  it  increases  the  num-  ! 

ber  of  men  receiving  wages  and  adds  to  the  profits  I 

d labor  and  of  industry.  Neither  of  these  effects  could  be  produced  inimedi-  ’ 

; tely,  because  both  involve  the  creation  of  new  factories,  the  transfer  of  capi- 
1 al  to  new  fields,  the  slow  expansion  of  the  facilities  for  production.  There  is  ; 

lo  magical  process  whereby  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  money  will  inimedi- 
. .tely  show  itself  in  an  advance  in  prices  and  a stimulation  of  industry.  There  ^ 

\ ould  be  no  immediate  effect  except  that  resulting  from  speculation  in  antici- 
; >ation  of  later  advances. 

Doubtless  there  would  be  a great  rush  of  owners  of  capital  to  invest  it  in  * 

!and  or  products  of  some  sort,  if  everyone  had  faith  that  the  gold  and  silver  ^ 

i ollar  would  be  held  together,  exchangeable  one  for  another.  This  speculat- 
i v*e  demand  would  advance  prices.  Merchants  would  pile  up  goods  on  their 
‘ helves  in  excess  of  their  needs,  because  they  expected  prices  to  be  higher  very 
!Oon.  The  dealers  in  grain  would  buy  freely  with  a view  of  selling  to  actual 
t onsumers  later  on  at  an  advance  in  prices.  Packers  would  want  to  fill  their  ! 

i torehouses  with  meats  while  prices  were  low.  Capitalists  would  invest  their  i 

1 aoney  in  lands  and  stocks.  Those  who  owned  property  and  wanted  more 
’ i'ould  mortgage  what  the\'  had  and  invest  the  borrowed  funds.  This  whole 
] »rocess,  of  course,  involves  the  employment  of  gradually  increasing  numbers 
* f men,  and  that  adds  to  the  power  of  the  masses  to  purchase  goods,  and  in  ^ 

lhat  way  helps  along  the  widespread  boom  which  is  getting  under  way. 

] delds  long  fallow  would  be  plowed.  Factories  long  closed  would  be  opened.  i 

] 'oundatioiis  for  new  factories  would  be  laid,  and  men  w’ould  hasten  the  con- 
s truction  of  the  buildings  and  machinery  necessaiy'  to  produce  increased 
( uantities  of  goods  of  all  kinds. 

The  cause  of  all  this  activity  is  the  actual  and  prospective  widening  out 
( f the  margin  of  profit.  That  is  the  factor  which  controls  production.  Men 
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in  the  aggregate  produce  much  or  little  according  as  there  is  a wide  profit  or 
a narrow  one  in  the  process.  There  is  a sense  in  which  a lessening  profit  in- 
creases production  in  isolated  instances,  but  the  same  narrowing  of  profit 
which  leads  one  concern  to  increase  its  output  in  order  to  keep  up  its  aggre- 
gate earnings,  compels  another  to  close  entirely  because  it  cannot  continue  to 
^ produce  except  at  a loss.  Its  methods  are  not  as  modern  and  as  economical 

as  its  more  fortunate  competitor.  In  the  aggregate,  increasing  profits  are 
sure  to  result  in  increasing  production.  This  applies  to  wheat  and  hogs  and 
buildings,  as  well  as  to  iron  and  woolen  and  cotton  goods. 

Industries  of  every  sort  would  feel  the  stimulus  of  this  widespread  specula- 
tive movement,  and  the  substantial  enlargement  of  business  operations  grow- 
ing  out  of  it.  A veritable  boom  would  sweep  into  every  market  and  every 
business. 

Like  all  lx)oms  it  is  sure  to  reach  a point  where  wise 
the  old  story  men  will  begin  to  discover  that  it  has  been  overdone. 
OF  A BOOM  AND  Too  many  acres  will  be  going  into  wheat;  too  many 
ITS  INEVITABLE  cattle  put  on  feed  in  the  haste  to  gain  the  profit  offered  bv 
COLLAPSE.  ruling  prices;  too  many  pigs  of  iron  piled  in  the  foun- 

dry yard;  too  many  boots  and  shoes  and  bales  of 
goods  accumulated  on  merchants’  shelves.  People  will  l^egin  to  realize  that 
the  speculative  demand  for  everything  has  run  far  ahead  of  the  increased 
consumption,  and  that  the  latter  is  not  likeh'  to  catch  up  with  the  former 
very  soon.  It  is  discovered  that  factories  have  been  running  full  time  to  sup- 
ply, not  only  the  current  <lemand  for  goods,  but  also  a future  deniaml  antici- 
pated by  over-enthusiastic  merchants.  Then  would  begin  the  selling  move- 
ment which  always  follows  a boom.  Men  who  have  gone  in  debt  to  acquire 
more  property  so  that  they  may  profit  by  its  advancing  price,  suddenlv  find 
melting  away  the  margin  between  the  value  of  what  they  own  and  the  monev 
they  have  borrowed  to  pay  for  it.  In  their  haste  to  save  what  profit  remains 
they  force  sales  and  the  decline  is  accelerated.  It  will  not  be  long  before  bus- 
iness enters  the  period  of  failures,  and  sheriffs’  sales,  and  closing  down  of 
factories,  and  contraction  of  bank  credits  and  all  the  disastrous  accompani- 
ments of  the  liquidation  following  a boom. 

There  is  no  possible  escape  from  such  a result  of  the  artificial  stimulation 
, of  indtistry,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  from  which  it  arises.  That  cause 

nia}'  be  a sudden  expansion  of  the  currency,  during  a period  of  normal  or  de- 
pressed trade,  or  a foreign  war,  or  a disastrous  crop  failure  in  foreign  coun 
tries,  or  the  widespread  substitution  of  new  and  economical  machinerv  for 
old,  or  simply  the  speculative  fever  arising  out  of  the  recovery  from  a period 
of  depression.  In  any  case  the  result  must  be  the  same.  Increasing  curren- 
cy will  not  prevant  it,  for  while  dollars  are  added  to  the  actual  monev  in 
circulation,  hundreds  of  dollars  are  drawn  from  the  so-called  ‘‘credit  money,*’ 
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vhich  is  of  vastly  more  importance  iu  its  effects  on  prices  than  the  actual 
lollars  of  metal  and  paper.  By  “credit  money”  is  not  meant  only  the  funds 
X)rro\ved  at  the  banks,  or  from  capitalists  who  have  accumulated  wealth  to 
DUt  out  at  interest.  The  30  days  time  given  by  a wholesaler  to  a retailer,  to 
jay  for  goods,  has  jUvSt  the  same  effect  on  prices  as  an  account  created  at  the 
)ank  by  terrowing,  or  an  increase  in  the  actual  money  in  circulation.  It 
'rentes  buying  power.  Without  it  the  retail  merchant  would  not  buy,  and 
.hat  would  mean  a reduced  demand  and  a consequent  fall  iu  prices  The 
vithdrawal  of  that  sort  of  credit  is  a contraction  of  buying  power  just  the 
lame  as  the  withdrawal  of  currency  from  circulation.  A hundred  dollars  in 
■he  form  of  credit  are  used  in  the  purchase  of  goods  for  every  dollar  of  actual 
noney  which  is  used. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  possible  to  substitute  actual  money  for  these  vas*^  lines 
)f  credits,  and  not  desirable  even  if  it  were  practicable.  Few  men  desire  to 
lave  much  of  their  wealth  in  the  form  of  money.  It  pays  them  no  income 
md  affords  them  no  opportunity  to  profit  from  possible  advances  in  prices. 
Most  men  invest  the  profits  of  their  business  in  more  property,  and  will  con- 
inue  to  do  so,  whatever  the  “per  capita”  of  circulatum  may  be.  If  it  were 
possible  tomorrow  to  flood  the  country  with  enough  money  to  enable  every- 
)ne  to  pay  cash  where  they  now  buy  on  credit,  it  would  be  but  a short  time 
lefore  the  surplus  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  people  would  be  invested  and  men 
vould  be  buying  and  selling  on  credit  again,  just  as  before. 

It  is  not  the  amount  of  money  in  a country,  nor  the 
iOW  the  SUPPLY  state  of  credit,  nor  both  together,  which  affects  prices 
Dp  MONEY  IN  A and  makes  times  good  or  bad.  It  is  the  amount  of 

::0UNTRY  affects  money  and  the  amount  of  credit  used  in  the  purchase 

PRICES.  of  commodities.  An  increase  in  the  supply  of  money 

cannot  in  any  way  affect  prices  except  as  it  is  put  in 
ictive  circulation  by  the  employment  of  labor,  and  the  purchase  of  conimodi- 
-ies.  In  this  respect  money  is  different  from  other  commodities.  An  accum- 
rlation  of  wheat  or  of  iron  in  the  “visible  supply”  has  a depressing  effect  on 
.he  market  because  it  enables  buyers  to  see  that  there  is  plenty  to  go  round, 
ind  makes  sellers  anxious  to  dispose  of  what  they  possess,  for  fear  some  of 
.he  accumulated  supply  will  come  on  the  market  and  depress  prices.  An  ac- 
mmulation  of  money  does  not  act  this  way.  Hundreds  of  millions  may  be 
jiled  up  in  bank  vaults  without  relieving  a depressed  state  of  industry.  In 
'act,  the  accumulation  of  great  quantities  of  unused  money  is  one  of  the  ac- 
companiments of  a collapsed  state  of  industry.  Adding  to  that  accumulation 
A*ill  not  relieve  the  depression  unless  it  leads  men  to  believe  that  another 
)oom  is  coming,  and  in  that  way  revives  speculation. 

If  all  the  gold  miners  of  the  world  should  choose  to  take  the  gold  they 
lig  out  of  the  earth,  and  have  it  coined  into  money  and  pile  it  up  iu  bank 
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vaults,  such  an  increase  in  money  supplies  could  have  no  effect  on  prices  of 
commodities,  except  in  so  far  as  its  production  gave  rise  to  a demand  for  ma- 
chinery, and  the  luxuries  and  necessities  of  life  for  those  empkwed  in  the 
industry.  The  increasing  deposits  of  gold  in  the  banks  might  lead  bankers 
to  search  out  men  who  would  borrow  the  money,  on  safe  security,  and  put  it 
T to  active  use  in  industries  which  would  open  the  wa}'  for  increased  employ- 

ment, and  thus  increase  the  demand  for  commodities.  But  that  could  hardly 
occur  in  a state  of  depressed  industry,  when  everything  is  already  produced 
in  excess  of  the  demand.  Witness  the  example  of  England  to-<lay.  The 
gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  has  increased  from  109  millions  to  236  millions 
in  a little  more  than  three  years.  The  cash  reserve  is  about  60  per  cent.  But 
this  great  accumulation  of  gold,  partly  from  importation,  partly  from  mines, 
has  not  stimulated  industry  nor  advanced  prices  in  England.  This  record  is 
the  most  indisputable  evidence  that  something  besides  an  increase  in  the  sup- 
pU’  of  mone}^  is  necessary  to  make  prices  advance  and  create  prosperity. 

If  those  who  are  being  enriched  by  the  production  of  gold,  should  spend 
money  right  and  left  for  necessities  and  luxuries;  give  employment  in  new 
channels  to  men,  and  put  money  in  circulation  as  fast  as  it*  is  obtained,  then 
there  will  be  a stimulation  of  industry  and  an  upward  tendencv  in  pricts. 
But  it  is  not  the  increased  supply  of  money  which  produces  this  effect.  It  is 
the  new  opportunities  opened  for  men  to  get  the  money  with  which  to  !»uy 
commodities,  and  the  same  effect  would  be  produced  by  the  appearance  of 
any  new  industry  which  supplies  a new  want  of  mankind,  and  draws  laborers 
off  from  other  work  to  engage  in  it,  and  enables  thousands  of  men  to  Iniy 
commodities  more  freely. 

When  the  speculative  buying  fever,  which  accompanies  a l^oom,  comes 
to  an  end,  and  the  selling  fever  strikes  the  people,  values  are  certain  to  crum- 
ble away.  Increased  circulation,  or  revived  credit,  or  anything  else  is  power- 
less to  stay  the  downward  course  until  liquidation  is  complete,  and  production 
is  once  more  resting  on  the  basis  of  actual  consumption. 

The  great  trouble  with  any  artificial  stimulation  of  in- 
LARGE  PROFITS  dustry  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  facilities  of  production 
MARE  PRODUCTION  are  capable  of  being  increased  at  a verv  much  more 
INCREASE  FASTER  rapid  rate  than  the  consumption  of  goods  increases, 
* "*’HAN  CONSUMPTION.  That  is  the  fact  which  is  overlooked  bv  all  those  who 

desire  to  give  prosperity  to  the  world  b}’  an  artificial 
advance  in  prices,  and  a consequent  widening  of  the  profits  of  industry.  It 
is  that  fact  which  nullifies  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  making  prosperitv  by 
any  sort  of  artificial  stimulation  of  industry.  Business  in  a good  manv  wavs 
may  l)e  affected  temporarily  by  legislation.  Prices  may  be  temporarily  ad- 
vanced by  the  enactment  of  laws.  But  such  advance  must  inevitablv  stimu- 
late production  in  excess  of  demand,  and  result  in  a severe  reaction  to  low 


c 

I rices  soon  or  late.  There  can  be  no  question  about  that.  It  is  not  theory. 
1 can  be  proven  in  the  case  of  every  industry,  concerning  which  accurate 
c!  ata  have  been  kept. 

The  reports  on  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  as  made  by  the  Census 
I ureau  proves  it.  Note  these  figures  taken  from  Census  Bulletin  No.  67,  and 
i sued  March  15,  1894: 

1S90.  18S0.  Inc.  P.  C. 

C apital  employed  16,138,716,604  780,766, 895  120.76 

! 'umber  of  employees  4,476,094  2,700,732  65.74 

Total  wages  ' 2,171,356,919  939,462,252  131.13 

T alue of  products  9-054  435-337  5,345,i9i.45S  69.27 

1 er  capita  value  of  products  143  106  34*90 

Compare  these  huge  increases  with  the  increase  in  population: 

1890.  1880.  Increase. 

I opulation  of  the  United  States 62,480,540  5<>, 155^7^3  24.57  i’* 

Between  1880  and  1890  hundreds  of  great  fortunes  were  accumulated  in 
I early  all  lines  of  manufacturing  business.  It  was  an  era  of  remarkable  ex- 
I ausion  of  industry  in  almost  every  line,  due  partially  to  the  settlement  of 
I ew  communities,  partially  to  the  economizing  of  processes  of  production, 
] artially  to  the  extensive  substitution  of  cheaper  or  more  durable  things  for 
t lose  already  in  use.  There  was  enormous  profit  in  the  aggregate.  That  is 
1 lade  evident  by  the  fact  that  capital  was  more  than  doubled  in  providing  for 
f icilities  to  increase  the  output  69  per  cent.  Not  only  was  capital  doubled, 
I Lit  average  annual  wages  increased  from  5347.93  to  51^5-11.  The  profiable- 
1 ess  of  manufacturing  resulted  in  finally  furnishing  facilities  for  production 
f ir  in  excess  of  requirements,  and  the  effect  was  that  profits  gradually  grew 
1 ?ss  as  the  excess  of  products  pressed  upon  the  market  at  depressed  prices, 
i util  one  concern  after  another  closed;  labor  was  thrown  out  of  emplcn'iiient, 
f lid  it  was  necessary  to  go  through  a period  of  waiting  until  consumption 
should  catch  up  with  the  facilities  of  production. 

There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  an  artificial  stimulation  which  would  ad- 
^ ance  prices  and  increase  profits,  would  in  a short  time  stimulate  production 
I ) the  point  where  a great  excess  of  commodities  would  be  pressing  on  the 
1 larket,  and  prices  would  fall  again,  low  enough  to  wipe  out  the  margin  of 


} rofit  for  the  less  economically  managed  concerns.  ^ 

A commodity  to  which  this  principle  especially  ^ 

i ILVER  PRODUCTION  applies,  is  silver,  as  it  has  been  mined  in  the  past 

I NORMOUSLY  INCREASED  15  years.  Two  experiments  during  that  time 
I Y ARTIFICIAL  have  demonstrated  that  the  production  of  silver 

^ DV^INCE  IN  PRICES.  can  be  enormously  stimulated  by  an  artificial 

rise  in  prices.  In  1S78  silver  advanced  as  the 
1 -suit  of  the  adoption  of  the  Bland-Allison  law,  providing  for  the  purchase  of 
. million  to  4 million  dollars  worth  of  silver  annually.  The  result  was  to  in- 
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crease  the  world’s  production  of  silver  from  81  million  ounces  in  1S77,  to  115 
million  ounces  in  1S83.  The  increased  production  of  course  checked  the  ad- 
vancing tendency.  In  1890  there  was  a similar  occurrence.  The  Silver  pur- 
chasing law  of  that  year  provided  for  the  purchase  of  million  ounces  of 
silver  monthly — the  entire  product  of  this  country.  It  caused  silver  to  go  up 
from  90  cents  an  ounce  to  fr *21  an  ounce.  The  latter  high  price  was  the  re- 
sult of  speculative  buying  by  people  who  felt  certain  that  silver  would  go  im- 
mediately to  its  old  parity  price  of  51.29  an  ounce.  But  the  quick  rise  started 
a movement  of  silver  from  London,  and  even  from  India  toward  this  country  and 
the  price  quickly  dropped  back.  But  enough  of  the  advance  was  maintained 
to  widen  the  profit  of  production,  and  the  output  of  the  world’s  mines  in- 
creased from  118  million  ounces  in  189010  217  million  ounces  in  1894  and  there 
has  been  practically  no  decrease  in  the  silver  output  since  the  latter  year. 

Silver  is  a commodity  like  iron  or  any  manufactured  article,  which 
will  not  be  produced  for  long  at  a loss.  That  the  world  has  seen  two  years  of 
maximum  production  at  minimum  prices  proves  that  there  is  a reasonable 
profit  in  silver  mining  at  present  low  prices.  At  any  advance  in  prices  there 
would  be  a greater  profit  and  consequently  a greater  production.  If  silver 
could  be  maintained  on  a parity  with  gold — that  is  at  almost  double  its  pres- 
ent value — for  a year,  the  world’s  silver  production  might  very  easily  be  in- 
creased to  300  million  ounces.  It  would  certainly  be  increased  enormously. 
The  experience  with  the  vShennan  law,  and  the  Bland-Allison  law  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  that.  vSilver  would  be  pressed  for  sale  far  in  excess  of  what  could 
be  absorbed  in  the  United  vStates  monetary  system.  The  effect  would  be  to 
make  gold  and  silver  part  company  in  the  world's  markets.  So  much  would 
be  for  sale  that  someone  would  offer  it  for  less  than  $i.2g  an  ounce — the  parity 
price.  Silver  and  gold  would  part  company,  just  as  it  did  twenty  years  ago. 
The  result  would  be  that  in  this  country,  silver  being  the  standanl  of  values, 
would  give  value  to  the  dollar  of  account.  Gold  would  vanish  from  circula- 
tion. A depreciating  silver  dollar  would  take  its  place.  How  far  this  depre- 
ciation would  go  is  uncertain.  It  might  go  as  far  as  the  present  depreciation 
has  gone — until  the  standard  silver  dollar  should  be  worth  in  the  world's 
markets  little  over  half  what  the  gold  dollar  is  worth. 

There  is  no  rational  ground  for  ciuestioning  the  truth  of 
MEXICO’S  EXPER-  . ^ ^ a ^ ^ i 

these  statements.  Thev  do  not  rest  on  tlieorv  alone. 

lENCE  WITH  A _ r A X " • / at  t 

Thev  are  coniirmed  bv  the  experience  of  Mexico.  In 

BIMETALLIC  LAW.  ^ ' n ^ it  1 >rt 

that  country  there  is  a so-called  bimetallic  law.  The  mints 

are  open  to  the  free  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio  of  i to  15?^.  As 
long  as  the  commercial  ratio  coincided  with  the  legal  ratio  both  metals  were 
brought  to  the  mints  for  coinage.  When  silver  and  gold  began  to  part  com- 
panv  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  Mexicans  were  left  with  but  one  stand- 
ard. The  amount  of  gold  in  a gold  dollar  was  .so  much  more  valuable  than 
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th'  amount  of  silver  in  a silver  dollar  that  only  silver  was  coined,  and  the 
va  ue  of  the  dollar  steadily  declined  as  the  value  of  the  silver  of  which  it  is 
CO  istituted  declined.  Those  who  are  alarmed  over  the  supposed  growing 
sci  rcity  and  appreciation  of  gold,  asseit  that  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar 
di<  not  decline,  but  remained  stationery  while  the  gold  dollar  advanced — 
do  ibled  in  value  as  the  claim  is.  It  is  not  essential  which  assertion  accur- 
ate ly  describes  the  phenomenon  which  occurred,  so  far  as  concerns  its  bearing 
on  the  point  now  under  discussion.  The  important  fac  t is  that  gold  and  sil- 
ve:  parted  company  and  that  the  unit  of  values  remained  fixed  to  the  less 
va  liable  metal  despite  the  law  which  provided  that  dollars  of  both  metals 
sh  »uld  constitute  the  unit  of  values. 

The  same  phenomenon  would  be  witnessed  in  this  country  under  similar 
coaditions.  Granting  that  free  silver  coinage  would  restore  the  parity  be- 
tw  en  the  metals,  the  greatly  increased  production  of  silver  resulting  from 
the  advanced  price  would  prevent  that  parity  being  maintained.  Values  of 
the  two  metals  would  again  part  company  and  the  United  States  would  be- 
coi  le  a single  silver  Standard  country,  with  the  value  of  the  dollar  constantly 
fal  ing,  until  some  equilibrium  should  be  restored  between  the  supply  pour- 
ing from  the  mines,  and  the  demand. 


I 
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IRC  N AS  AN  EXAMPLE 

OF  the  effects 
OF  ADVANCING 
PR  CES  IN  STIMULAT- 
INC  PRODUCTION. 


Iron  is  another  commodity  the  production  of  which  is 
very  quickly  affected  by  an  increase  or  a decrease  in 
the  margin  of  profits.  The  stimulation  to  industry 
arising  from  the  advanced  prices  resulting  from  tlie 
restoration  of  bimetallism  (supposing  free  coinage  of 
silver  would  do  that),  would  result  immediately  in  a 
gre  at  increase  in  production,  far  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  country, 
am  the  surplus  accumulation  would  press  on  the  market  and  depress  prices 
to  point  at  which  the  plants  with  the  least  economical  facilities  for  pro- 
diK  tion,  would  be  compelled  to  close  down.  The  record  of  the  iron  industry 
pre  ves  this  to  be  the  case.  Iron  production  in  the  United  States  increased 
fro  n 3,835,000  tons  in  1S80,  to  9,202,000  tons  in  1890.  In  the  same  time  pig 
iro  1 declined  from  $28.50  to  517.75  per  ton,  steel  rails  from  $67.50  to  $31.75, 
anc  cut  nails  from  $3.66  to  $2.00  per  loo  pounds.  The  tremendous  output  of 
the  furnaces  kept  prices  declining  after  1890,  until  they  got  so  low  that  many 
ma  lufactories  w’ere  compelled  to  shut  down  and  the  production  fell  to 
6,6<  0,000  tons  in  1894.  In  the  early  part  of  1895  a very  moderate  advance  in 
prii  es  was  sufficient  to  start  the  fires  in  idle  furnaces,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  year  iron  was  being  turned  out  in  greater  quantities  than  ever  before. 
Tin  production  of  the  last  six  months  of  1895  was  the  greatest  on  record  for  a 
hal  year.  The  great  increase  of  course  caused  prices  to  drop  back  again  to 
a p dnt  which  forced  a curtailment  of  production.  It  is  evident  from  this 
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record  that  any  advance  which  might  occur  in  the  price  of  iron  as  a result  of 
the  restoration  of  bimetallism  would  be  but  temporary. 

The  free  coinage  advocate  will  claim  that  the  demand  for  iron  will  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  stimulation  of  industry.  That  is  conceded.  Is 
there  anv  probabilit}’  of  the  demand  increasing  at  a more  rapid  rate,  with 
comparatively  high  prices,  than  it  did  during  the  decade  between  1S80  and 
1890  with  declining  prices?  Production  in  those  years  increased  237  per  cent, 
while  population  increased  but  25  per  cent.  Manufacturers  pushed  iron  into 
everv  possible  channel  of  use.  Those  were  the  vears  of  the  introduction  of 
iron  and  steel  building  on  a large  scale;  of  the  substitution  of  steel  for  iron 
rails  on  thousands  of  miles  of  railroads;  of  the  displacement  of  iron  by  steel 
in  a great  many  lines.  The  country  is  not  likely  ever  again  to  witness  such 
a rapid  increase  in  the  demand  for  iron  as  occurred  in  those  years.  The  in- 
crease in  consumption  was  partially  a result  of  the  declining  prices,  and  much 
of  it  would  not  have  occurred  but  for  the  cheapening  of  iron  and  steel. 

Row  would  the  change  affect  agricultural  products? 
effects  of  BIMET-  Undoubtedlv  there  would  be  an  immediate  advance  in 
ALLISM  ON  PRICES  prices  as  a result  of  the  speculation,  stimulated  by  the 
OF  AGRICULTURAL  anticipation  of  the  prosperity  to  grow  out  of  the  new 
PRODUCTS.  policy.  Millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  and  corn,  millions 

of  pounds  of  cotton  and  pork  would  be  bought  for  a 
rise.  Possibly,  in  the  course  of  a year  or  so,  there  would  be  some  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  these  commodities,  due  to  the  greater  number  of  men 
emjjloyed  in  the  stimulated  industries  all  over  the  country.  Is  there  any 
doubt  that  the  increased  profits  thus  offered,  would  turn  millions  of  capital  to 
the  production  of  these  products?  The  rule  cannot  apply  to  the  products  of 
the  soil  so  completely  as  to  manufactured  products  because  the  uncertainties 
of  the  weather  count  for  so  much  in  that  line.  But  in  the  long  run  large 
profits  will  increase  production  and  small  profits  will  curtail  it  in  the  case  of 
wheat  and  cotton  as  in  the  case  of  steel  and  cotton  goods. 

The  recent  record  of  the  cattle-raising  industry  shows  how  quickly  in- 
creased profits  will  result  in  increased  supplies.  When  cattle  advanced  one 
to  two  dollars  per  hundred  pounds  in  the  early  spring  of  1895,  most  stockmen 
thought  that  there  would  be  a still  further  advance,  and  that  prices  would 
rule  very  high  throughout  the  year.  The  effect  was  to  attract  millions  of 
dollars  into  the  business  of  fattening  cattle.  Banks  in  Kansas  City  and  cap- 
italists in  th^  east  loaned  phenomenal  amounts  to  men  who  were  anxious  to 
reap  the  profits  which  Seemed  to  be  promised.  The  result  was  that  through 
the  summer  and  fall  there  was  an  ample  supply  of  fat  cattle,  and  the  antici- 
pated high  prices  resulting  from  scarcity,  were  not  realized. 

The  extreme  cheapness  of  corn  this  year  seemed  last  fall  to  offer  a similar 
opportunity  for  profit  in  cattle  feeding  and  increased  amounts  of  capital  and 


la  bor  went  into  the  cattle  business.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  present  large 
SI  pplies  and  correspondingly  low  prices. 

There  cannot  be  a shadow  of  doubt  that  increased  profits  in  any  line  of 
ii  dustry,  except  a few  in  which  production  is  limited  either  naturally  or  arti- 
fi  iall\%  will  result  in  such  increase  in  the  supply  of  commodities  offering  as 
W ill  cause  prices  to  drop  until  the  margin  of  profits  reaches  a minimum 
ai  aount. 

^ , ,,,  It  is  very  questionable  whether  a material  increase 

CONSUMPTION  OF  farm  co^umptiou  of  the  staple  supports  of  hfe 

P ^ODUCTS  mas  resulted  restoration  of  bimetallism.  It 

is  practically  demonstrable  that  there  has  been 

F ^OM  THE  RECENT 

no  falling  off  m consumption  of  wheat  in  recent 
years,  and  therefore  it  is  a fair  assumption  that 
tl  ere  has  been  none  in  meats.  The  yalue  of  corn  has  suffered  by  reason  of  a 
d minished  demand  resulting  from  the  substitution  of  cotton  seed  meal  and 
fli  X seed  meal  for  corn  in  fattening  stock,  and  by  reason  of  the  displacement 
oJ  horses  and  mules  in  cities  by  electricity  and  cables,  and  bicycles.  Tliat 
h;  s nothing  to  do  with  the  present  question. 

The  proof  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  has  not  decreased  is 
fc  and  in  the  record  of  England’s  population  and  wheat  production  and  im- 
pc  rts.  The  island  of  Great  Britian  is  so  small,  and  its  statistics  are  so  accur- 
al dy  kept,  that  the  question  can  be  fairly  tested  there.  The  depression  in 
E igland  has  been  as  great  as  in  any  other  country  and  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  no  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  wheat  there,  justifies  the  assump- 
ti  HI  that  there  has  been  none  elsewhere. 

The  record  of  England’s  production  and  importation  of  wheat,  together 
w th  the  population,  and  the  per  capita  wheat  consumjition  is  giyen  in  the 
L yerpool  Corn  Trade  Year  Book  as  follows: 


Population.  Home  product.  Imports.  Per  Capita 

bushels.  bushels.  Consumpt’n. 

i^S5 27,948,000  111,380,000  26,120,000  4.9 

i^So  28.909,000  88,620,000  80,192,000  5.8 

1^65 29,887,000  111,807,000  58,594,000  5.7 

1^:70 31,299,000  1x2,843,000  64,070,000  5.6 

1^75  32,975,000  80,147,000  110,880,000  5.8 

34w^<"^.ooo  129,456,000  5.9 

1M5  36,580,000  79,628,000  I2I,672,cxx>  5,5 

1890 37,795,000  76,228,000  166,272,000  6.4 

1895  39,600,000  60,704,000  198,680,000  6.5 


I) 


Since  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  breadstuffs  as  a 
re  iult  of  the  recent  industrial  depression,  there  is  no  justification  for  the  as- 
sn tnption  that  a remoyal  of  the  depressson  will  greatl}'  increase  the  demand 
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for  wheat,  and  result  in  the  maintenance  of  adyanced  prices,  in  the  face  of 
increased  production. 

The  subject  of  debts  is  next  to  be  considered.  It 
ADVANCING  PRICES  is  asserted  that  the  restoratiouof  bimetallism  would 

WOULD  LEAD  TO  AN  IN-  make  it  an  easier  matter  for  people  to  pay  what 

CREASE.  NOT  A REDUC-  they  owe.  Wheat  and  cotton  would  adyance  in 

^ TION  OF  DEBTS.  price,  the  margin  of  profit  the  farmer  gets  for  rais- 

ing them  would  be  increased,  and  he  would  thus 
be  enabled  to  pay  off  his  mortgage  without  such  great  sacrifices  as  are  neces- 
sary at  present.  All  that  is  true,  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  logic  is  faultless  up 
to  where  the  statement  stops.  Just  at  that  point  there  is  a stone  wall  through 
which  this  reasoning  will  not  carry  one.  The  increased  profit  of  production 
promised  wouhl  lead  the  ayerage  man,  not  to  hasten  to  pay  off  what  he  owed, 
but  to  increase  his  indebtedness  so  as  to  control  greater  opportunities  for  reap- 
ing the  wealth  which  appears  to  lie  in  the  future.  The  farmer  who  had  mon- 
ey borrowed  to  feed  50  cattle,  would  borrow  enough  more  to  feed  100.  ]Many 
farmers  would  increase  their  mortgages  so  as  to  buy  the  adjoining  quarter 
section.  Speculators  in  real  estate  would  buy  properly  on  a yery  small  mar- 
gin of  ownership,  hoping  to  secure  the  adyance  in  price  which  is  promised. 
Merchants  and  manufacturers  would  increase  their  lines  of  credit  at  the  banks 
4 so  as  to  be  al)le  to  handle  greater  quantities  of  goods.  There  neyer  was  a 

a boom  in  the  history  of  the  world  which  did  not  enormously  add  to  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  people.  Debts  to  foreign  countries  as  well  as  debts  at  home 
would  expand.  Capital  which  is  handled  by  international  bankers  goes 
whereyer  there  is  the  greatest  opportunity  for  profit.  If  free  coinage  should 
bring  unparalleled  prosperity  to  America,  John  Bull  would  be  here  to  inye.st 
his  surplus  cash  and  get  the  benefit  of  it.  Nothing  but  a law  against  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  capital  would  keep  him  out.  Possibly  he  could  be  kept 
out  by  a yery  plain  notice  that  this  country  proposed  to  legislate  so  that  the 
people  would  not  haye  to  pay  back  oyer  half  of  what  he  loaned  us,  when  the 
paying  becomes  difficult,  but  eyen  that  is  not  certain.  He  will  take  a good 
many  chances  where  there  appears  to  be  a good  opportunity  to  make  large 
profits  on  an  inyestment.  But  we  could  not  haye  prosperit}’’  with  such  un- 
certain conditions  as  that  existing,  so  that  is  not  a supposable  case.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  an  era  of  prosperity,  from  whateyer  cause, 
would  end  with  an  enlarged  volume  of  indebtedness,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  press  on  the  less  fortunate  part  of  the  population. 

Much  of  the  indebtedness  would  be  in  new  hands.  Men  who  started  into 
the  era  with  nothing,  and  who  prospered  and  were  wise  enough  not  to  get 
tangled  up,  would,  in  the  end,  hold  mortgages  on  the  less  fortunate  belated  bor- 
rower, But  the  volume  of  indebtedness  would  be  there  just  the  same,  to  be  paid 
with  cheap  wheat  and  low  priced  cattle,  or  to  force  foreclosure  and  bankruptcy 


T le  debt  question  considered  as  a M'liole,  is  not  going  to  be  settled  by  an  ar- 
ti  icial  stimulation  of  industry.  It  will  be  settled  in  the  case  of  thousands 
:io  are  wise  enough  to  take  just  the  right  advantage  of  the  opportunity  af- 
f(  rded,  but  the  mass  of  the  people  would  simply  get  into  deeper  debt  than 
e'  er. 

All  which  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages 
R MASONS  WhiY  FREE  about  what  might  result  from  free  silver  coinage, 
S LVER  COINAGE  lias  been  ]>ased  on  the  assumption  that  opening  the 

W DULD  NOT  ESTAB-  mints  would  restore  the  value  of  the  white  metal 
L Sh|  BIMETALLISM.  and  result  in  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  in 

» measuring  values  and  in  making  exchanges  and 

p,  ying  debts.  It  is  worth  while  now  to  consider  whether  the  former  status  of 
si  ver  can  be  restored  by  a free  coinage  law  in  this  country. 

To  start  with,  there  is  the  fact  that  an  ounce  of  gold  is  exchangeable  for 
al  out  32  ounces  of  silver  anywhere  in  the  world  to-da}  . Then  there  is  the 
fa  ct  that  23  years  ago  an  ounce  of  gold  was  exchangeable  for  16  ounces  of 
si  ver  anywhere  in  the  world.  ' To  restore  bimetallism  in  this  country,  at  tlie 
tl  e old  ratio,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  ounce  of  gold  exchangeable  for  16 
oi  inces  of  silver  the  world  over,  as  was  former!}’  the  fact,  instead  of  for  32 
oi  nces,  as  is  at  present  the  fact. 

Consider  first  how  the  change  in  values  came  about.  The  question 
w lether  gold  has  appreciated,  or  silver  depreciated,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
tl  e present  problem.  The  important  fact  is  that  the  values  of  the  two  metals 
h:  ve  changed,  relative  to  one  another.  Gold  since  then  has  been  the 
measure  of  values,  so  it  is  more  convenient,  and  less  likeh-  to  complicate  the 
m itter  under  discussion,  to  speak  of  silver  as  having  declined. 

The  relative  values  of  the  two  metals  commenced  to  change  in  1S72.  The 
hi  ^h  price  of  silver  that  year  was  #1.34  an  ounce.  The  low  price  was  Sr.  29. 
Ii  1873  the  price  fell  to  a little  below  fi. 27,  and  in  187^  it  dropped  another 
ct  nt. 

Coincidental  with  this  change,  the  production  of  silver  greatly  increased. 
T ie  world’s  output  was  valued  at  51  million  dollars  in  1870.  In  1871  it  rose 
to  61  million  dollars;  in  1872,  to  65  million  dollars;  and  in  1873  to  Si  million 
d(  liars. 

In  1S71  Germany  ceased  to  coin  silver.  In  1873  the  legal  tender  of  silver 
cc  ins  in  Germany  was  limited  to  20  marks  (5  dollars).  In  the  same  year  the 
U lited  States  dropped  the  standard  silver  dollar  from  it  lists  of  coins, 
le  tving  on  the  statute  books  provisions,  previously  existing,  for  coining  sub- 
si-  liary  silver  coins  from  metal  purchased  by  the  government.  In  1S74  there 
w.  iS  a conditional  suspension  of  free  silver  coinage  in  France  and  the  other 
cc  untiies  constituting  the  Latin  Union 

It  is  claimed  by  free  silver  extremists  that  the  suspension  of  silver  coinage 


( 


in  Germany,  and  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  dropping  the  silver  dollar 
from  its  list  of  coins,  was  the  result  of  a conspiracy,  whereby  rich  bankers 
undertook  to  cut  off  part  of  the  world's  supply  of  money,  and  therein-  increase 
the  value  of  what  remained.  That  may,  or  may  not  be  true.  It  is  a matter 
which  has  no  bearing  on  the  subject  under  consideration  now.  It  may  be 
readily  conceded  without  changing  the  significance  of  the  facts  as  they  are 
related  to  the  present  argument.  The  important  facts  are  that  between  1871 
and  1874  silver  production  was  greatly  increase<L  the  mints  of  Germany  and 
the  United  States  were  closed  to  free  coinage,  and  silver  declined  about 
7 cents  an  ounce. 

The  fall  in  prices  resulted  in  sending  a flood  of  silver 
FRANCE  SUSPENDED  to  the  mints  then  remaining  open,  namely,  those  of 
SILVER  COINAGE  TO  the  Latin  Union.  France  alone,  in  1872,  1873  and 

PREVENT  Th]E  ENTIRE  t^74  imported  124  million  dollars  worth  of  silver, 

EXPULSION  OF  ITS  GOLD,  and  exported  71  millions  in  gold,  though  in  the 

years  prior  to  that,  gold  was  imported  in  large  tjuan- 
tities,  W’hile  silver  was  imported  only  in  Miflicient  quantities  for  use  in  the 
arts.  In  fact,  for  twelve  years  prior  to  1S64,  France  was  a large  exporter  of 
silver,  having  shipped  out  in  that  lime  330  million  dollars  worth.  These 
exports  were  due  to  the  fact  that  silver  was  worth  more  to  ship  to  India, 
than  to  circulate  in  France  as  money.  Consj(]uently  French  coins  were 
melted  up  and  sent  to  the  Indian  mints.  But  when  silver  commenced  to  de- 
cline a few  \-ears  later  the  movement  of  silver  was  overwhelmingly  toward 
France  again.  Other  Latin  T’nion  countries  had  a similar  expetience.  It 
was  plainly  seen  that  the  result  must  be  the  entire  expulsion  of  gold  from 
these  countries,  and  the  substitution  of  a silver  standard,  if  tlie  mints  re- 
mained open  to  free  silver  coinage.  T'or  the  purpose  of  preventing  this,  the 
representatives  of  these  countries  were  hastily  called  together  and  thev  de- 
cided to  close  the  mints  to  free  silver  coinage. 

The  charge  has  not  l)een  made  that  these  nations  were  influenced  bv  the 
alleged  gold  conspiratons.  It  is  conceded  that  they  were  forced  to  take 
action  because  the  values  of  gold  and  silver  were  parting  company,  and  thev 
must  either  close  the  mints  to  free  silver  coinage  and  continue  to  use  gold  as 
a standard  of  values,  or  permit  the  expulsion  of  gold  to  go  on,  and  use  silver 
exclusively  as  the  standard  and  for  the  coins  of  the  realm. 

The  values  of  the  two  metals  continued  to  get  farther  and  farther  apart, 
and  the  production  of  silver  increased  steadily,  year  after  year.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  silver  is  worth  half  what  it  was  in  1870,  and  the  world’s  production 
is  four  times  what  it  was  then. 

Now  the  question  arises,  is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  United  vStates 
at  the  present  time,  can  bring  the  two  metals  together  and  keep  tliem  there, 
when  France,  aided  by  several  other  European  nations,  could  not  keep  them 
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fr  >ni  partint^  ill  1874?  I’Vance.  by  reason  of  the  habit  of  her  people  to  hoard  ' 

111  mey,  and  to  pay  cash,  was  more  potent  then,  and  is  now.  than  the  United 
Si  ates  to  affect,  by  le^rislation,  the  value  of  the  two  nu-tals.  But  she  could 
11'  t hold  the  metals  together  in  1875.  and  had  to  give  u]>  the  attempt. 

As  a help  to  the  better  understanding  of  this  question,  a 

Ti  |E  SITUATION  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  United  vStates  are  using 

WilCH  CONFRONTS  an  irredeemable  paper  currency,  and  are  considering  T 

TI  |E  UNITED  STATES  the  question  as  to  whether  they  shall  adopt  a gold  ^ 

P .AINLY  STATED.  Standard,  or  a silver  standard  lo  form  the  basis  of  a 

currency  system,  to  substitute  for  their  paper  circu- 
la  don.  The  paper  dollar,  let  it  be  assumed,  will  buy  u.6  grains  of  gold,  or 
3=  o grains  of  silver,  at  current  rates.  The  monetary  experts  certainly  would 
a<  ree  that  in  fixing  the  value  of  the  dollar  to  a metal,  it  would  be  necessarv 
tc  coin  a dollar  consisting  of  12.6  grains  of  gold,  or  of  350  grains  of  silver. 

If  6.3  grains  of  gold,  or  175  grains  of  silver  should  be  declared  by  law  to  be 

ec  ual  to  one  dollar,  everyone  would  recognize  at  once  that  the  value  of  the 

d(  liar  would  be  depreciated  one-half.  No  one  would  for  a moment  suppose 

tb  at  the  statute  of  the  United  States  declaring  that  6.3  grains  of  gold  should 

hi  coined  into  a dollar,  would  raise  the  value  of  gold,  when  12.6  grains-  of 

g(  Id  were  purchasable  for  a dollar.  Everyone  would  recognize  at  once 

tb  at  the  law  made  the  value  of  the  dollar  conform  to  the  value  of  the  6.3  ^ 

gt  ains  of  gold  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Likewise  everyone  would 

re  :ognize  the  folly  of  attempting  to  make  the  dollar  equal  to  both  6.3 

gr  ains  in  gold,  and  to  350  grains  of  silver,  when  the  latter  was  in  fact  worth  i 

tv  ice  the  former.  t 

Exactly  a similar  situation  exists  to-da}'.  The  United  States  are  using  a 
ct  rrency  consisting  largely  of  paper,  the  dollar  of  which  will  exchange  for 
23  2 grains  of  gold,  or  700  grains  of  silver.  To  declare  that  the  dollar  should 
bt  equal  in  value  to  20  grains  of  gobl,  or  to  595  grains  of  silver,  would  not 
cL  ange  the  value  of  the  gold  or  the  silver.  It  would  simply  depreciate  the 
va  lue  of  the  dollar  15  per  cent,  because  20  grains  of  gold  and  595  grains  of 
si  ver  are  worth  but  85  cents  of  the  present  money.  Likewise,  to  declare  that 
th  i dollar  should  be  equivalent  to  371 X grains  of  silver,  or  23.2  grains  of  gold, 
w<  uld  simply  depreciate  the  value  of  the  dollar  to  the  level  of  the  371  ^ 
gr  lins  of  silver  and  the  edict  as  to  gold  would  be  totally  ignored,  because  23.2 
gr  lins  of  gold  would  be  exchangeable  for  nearly  2 dollars  in  the  money 
ba  sed  on  the  silver  standard. 

The  exact  thing  which  it  is  proposed  to  do  by  the  free  coinage  advocates  is 
to  declare  that  the  dollar  of  the  United  States  shall  be  equivalent  in  value  to 
37  ■ X grains  of  silver,  or  to  23.2  grains  of  gold.  Since  the  371 X grains  of  sil- 
ver are  exchangeable  in  the  markets  of  the  w'orld  for  only  about  12  grains  of 
gc  Id,  it  follows  as  a matter  of  course  that  the  value  of  the  dollar  would  attach 


itself  to  the  371 X grains  of  silver;  and  the  23.2  grains  of  gold  wouhl  not  be 
used  as  a dollar  at  all.  In  other  words  the  value  of  the  dollar  would  be  made 
to  correspond  with  a thing  which  is  worth  little  over  half  the  thing  with 
which  the  value  of  the  dollar  corresponds  at  present. 

Some  advance  in  the  price  of  silver  would  ensue, 
FREE  SILVER  COIN-  , , . r ,•  n 

because  the  adoption  of  such  a policv  would  open 
ACE  WOULD  CAUSE  . , f -i  “ 

the  wav  for  an  increased  use  01  silver.  At  tlie  same 
SOME  ADVANCE  IN  ' , r nr 

time  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  gold  irom  active  cir- 
SILVER.  AND  SOME  DE-  , . • * n 1 

culation  as  nionev,  in  this  countrv,  would  tend  to 

CLINE  IN  GOLD.  . ' / , , , • n 

increase  the  supply  of  gold  in  the  gold  using  coun- 

tries, and  thus  depress  the  price  of  gold.  There  would  be  a tendency  r>f  the 
two  metals  to  draw  together — the  gold  to  decline  in  value,  and  the  silver  to 
advance.  How  far  this  tendency  would  go  is  a matter  of  conjecture  solely. 
No  data,  and  no  laws  of  economics  are  available  to  apply  to  the  problem  to 
get  even  an  approximate  solution.  Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  it  by  a few 
facts  and  experiences  which  can  be  cited.  There  is,  to  begin  with,  the  ]irob- 
abilit}'  that  the  gohl  standard  would  be  adopted  immediate!}'  ]>y  Japan  ainl 
India,  in  order  to  make  stable  exchange  between  those  countries  and  Europe. 
That  would  absorb  much  of  the  gold  set  free  from  this  country  and  tend  to 
prevent  a decline.  There  is  smother  proba!>ility,  namely,  that  this  country 
would  continue  to  use  gold  as  a measure  of  values,  independently  of  the  fiat 
of  law,  so  that  a gold  dollar  and  a silver  dollar  of  differeiit  values  would  bj  in 
use,  and  in  every  transaction  men  would  be  compelled  to  state  whether  tliev 
were  buying  and  selling  with  a gold  dollar  or  a silver  dollar.  That  would 
check  both  the  tendency  of  gold  to  decline  and  the  tendency  of  silver  to  ad- 
vance. 

Such  a dual  system  of  currency  exists  in  Japan,  where  there  is  a ven  of 
gold,  and  a yen  of  silver,  which  were  of  almost  e(]ual  value  25  vears  ago,  but 
which  have  parted  company  since  then,  each  following  the  value  of  the  metal 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Today  in  Japan  one  can  make  contracts  and  buv 
and  sell  with  gold  yens,  or  silver  yens  as  the  measure  of  values — one  being 
worth  almost  twice  the  other. 

Then,  there  is  a probability  that  a good  deal  of  silver  would  come  here 
from  other  countries,  if  the  value  of  silver  here  should  show  very  much  ten- 
dency to  advance.  The  “flood  of  foreign  silver"  talked  about  is  n<A  whollv 
a figment  of  tne  imagination,  though  it  is  largely  so.  That  would  tend  to 
check  silver's  advance. 

There  is  also  the  certainty  that  an  advance  of  so  much  as  10  cents  an 
ounce  would  greatly  increase  the  production  of  silver.  The  effect  of  the  rise 
in  prices  caused  by  the  Bland-Allison  law,  and  later  by  the  Sherman  law, 
proves  that.  The  vSherman  law  created  a new  demand  for  about  30  million 
ounces  of  silver  annually.  The  world’s  annual  production  increased  more 
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i\u  II  that  within  four  years  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  so  that  it  hardly  changed 
tht  relation  between  the  supply  of  silver,  and  the  demand  for  it. 

How  much  of  an  increased  demand  would  follow 
HO  N MUCH  WOULD  free  coinage,  is  another  question  to  which  no  answer 
FRiiE  COINAGE  can  he  given.  It  is  purely  problematical.  One 

INC  REASE  THE  DE-  might  strike  it  by  a lucky  guess.  There  is  no  wa}'  f 

ND  FOR  SILVER?  of  arriving  at  it  by  reasoning. 

There  is  room  to  question  whether  the  free 
coi  nage  of  .silver  would  have  as  great  an  effect  on  the  value  of  silver,  as  the 
pu  chase  by  the  United  States  government  of  54  million  ounces  annually,  to 
be  .'oined  into  overvalued  silver  money.  In  the  case  of  free  coinage,  what 
ha  >pens  is  that  the  silver  is  merely  stamped  by  the  government  to  certify  to 
tlu  quality  and  quantity  of  metal  in  a coin.  Every  dollar  of  it  is  still  availa- 
ble for  all  cf)mmercial  purposes  or  for  export.  In  the  case  of  the  purchase  of 
54  nillion  ounces  per  annum,  to  be  made  into  token  iroins  of  greater  face 
val  ae  than  the  value  of  the  silver  composing  them,  so  much  silver  is  taken 
coi  ipletelv  off  the  market.  Once  coined  it  is  not  available  for  commercial 
ust  s or  for  export.  The  silversmith  will  not  use  it  because  he  can  buy  silver 
bu  lion  for  half  the  value  of  the  silver  dollars.  It  cannot  be  exported,  for  it 
is  ’ t'orth  to  the  foreigner  only  what  the  bullion  composing  it  is  worth,  which 
is  half  its  face  value. 

Three  vears'  experience  with  the  Sherman  law  demonstrated  that  the 
Ui  ited  States  is  utterly  powerless  to  raise  silver  to  its  lornier  value  by  pur- 
ch.sing 54  million  ounces  each  year.  Silver  advance<l  temporarily  as  a re- 
su  t of  the  purchases  under  the  Sh.-nnau  law  and  the  majority  of  leading  free 
sil  er  advocates  were  confident  that  it  would  be  raised  to  51.29  per  ounce— the 
16  to  I price.  But  the  increased  production  following  the  advance,  caused 
th'  .-  price  to  fall  lower  than  ever  before,  even  while  the  large  purchases  were 
sti  1 in  progress. 

Fiftv-four  million  ouuces  of  silver  will  make  70  million  silver  dollars. 

T1  e United  States  would  need  to  absorb  a great  deal  more  than  70  million 
sil  rer  dollars  annuallv  into  its  monetary  system  in  order  to  keep  the  value  of 
sil  ,vr  verv  much  aljove  85  cents  an  ounce,  which  was  the  ruling  price  du.ing 
th  ‘ last  12  months  of  the  operation  of  the  Sherman  purchase  law.  Eighty-five 
ce  its  an  ounce  for  silver  would  make  the  silver  dollar  worth  66  per  cent  of 
th  i value  of  the  present  gold  dollar.  It  is  perfectly  fair  to  assume  that  the 
U lited  States  would  have  to  absorb  70  millions  of  silver  money  annually 
tv^  ice  as  much  as  the  existing  mints  can  turn  out — in  order  to  maintain  the 
V£  lue  of  the  dollar  at  66  per  cent  of  its  present  value. 

The  statement  is  often  made  that  free  silver  coinage  would  create  an  un- 
iii  aited  demand  for  silver  and  therefore  maintain  its  price  on  a parity  with 
g<  Id.  That  would  be  true  if  the  United  States  government  offered  to  buy  un- 


limited quantities  of  the  metal,  paying  for  it,  either  gold  money  or  treasury 
notes  redeemable  in  gold.  But  that  is  just  the  process  to  which  the  free  coin- 
age people  most  strenuously  object.  They  want  treasury  notes  to  be  redeemed 
in  silver  instead  of  gold.  But  an  unlimited  demand  for  a commodity  cannot 
^ be  created  by  merely  giving  back  equal  quantities  of  the  very  article  which  is 

sold.  Men  sell  commodities  because  they  want  something  instead  of  the  ar- 
o-i  tide  sold.  So  the  man  who  takes  silver  to  the  United  States  mints  and  re- 

ceives in  return  412^  grains  of  silver  in  the  form  of  a dollar,  for  every  412*4 
grains  of  silver  in  the  form  of  bullion  which  he  presents  to  the  mints  for  sale, 
gains  nothing  by  the  transaction.  He  would  still  have  his  silver,  and  he 
would  still  have  to  look  to  the  markets  of  the  world  to  hud  its  value. 

' Anv  statement  as  to  how  much  silver  would  be  absorb- 

the  adoption  of  monetary  system,  and  as  to  how  much  of 

FREE  SILVER  COINAGE  of  an  advance  in  silver  woubl  occur  as  a result  of  free 
ISA  PLUNGE  coinage,  aii(l  as  to  how  much  the  dollar  would  be 

IN  the  DARK-  worth  measured  by  the  present  standard,  are  as 

sumptions  pure  and  simple.  So  far  as  these  things 
are  concerned  the  adoption  of  free  silver  coinage  is  a plunge  into  the  dark. 
There  is  no  lamp  of  experience  to  light  that  pathway.  Only  one  thing  is  cer- 
^ tain.  There  would  be,  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  violent  fluctuations 

in  the  value  of  the  new  monetary  standard.  It  would  advance  to-day  and 
decline  to-morrow.  There  would  be  no  steadiness,  not  even  the  steadiness 
of  a continually  depreciating,  or  a continually  appreciating  standard.  With 
either  of  these,  business  engagements  to  cover  a reasonable  period  of  time, 
can  be  made  with  safety.  But  with  a standard  which  may  be  higher,  and  may 
be  lower,  in  a month,  or  a y,-ar  from  now,  ordinary  business  foresight  counts 
for  nothing.  All  business  liecomes  speculation.  Profits  depend  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  change  in  the  value  of  the  monetary  standard.  As  a consequence 
of  this  uncertainty  and  extra  risk,  the  margin  l>etween  the  buying  price  at 
wholesale,  and  the  selling  price  at  retail,  of  all  commodities,  would  be 
widened,  and  thus  the  cost  of  all  goods  to  the  consumer  would  be  increased 
without  any  corresponding  addition  to  the  compensation  of  the  producer. 
Perhaps  it  w^ould  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  price  paid  to  the  producer 
IJ  ^ would  be  reduced  to  make  up  this  increased  margin  taken  by  the  middleman. 

H Even  if  it  w'ere  possible  that  free  silver  coinage  could  cause  silver  to  go 

up  and  gold  to  go  dowm  until  the  two  should  come  together  at  a ratio  of  16  to 
* I,  there  w’ould  still  be  a question  as  to  the  value  of  this  new  monetary  stand- 

ard as  compared  with  the  present  one.  Would  it  be  So  per  cent  or  60  per  cent 
of  the  present  standard?  How  long  would  it  take  for  the  new  standard  to 
settle  into  comparative  steadiness?  Would  the  value  of  silver  go  up  suddenly 
almost  to  the  level  of  the  value  of  gold,  and  then  slowly  drag  gold  down  until 
an  intermediate  stable  level  should  be  reached,  thus  giving  the  country  and 
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the  .vorhl  a slowly  depreciating  standard  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time?  Or 
won  d the  currency  of  the  country  drop  precipitously  to  the  silver  level,  and 
thei  slowly  advance  to  the  level  of  gold,  with  the  result  of  creating  a slowly 
app  eciating  currency?  These  are  important  questions,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  t le  experience  of  mankind,  and  nothing  in  the  laws  of  economics  to  afford 
an  £ nswer  to  them. 

In  all  such  disturbances  to  business,  the  man  who  sufTers  most  in  the  end 
is  tl  e producer  and  laboring  man. 

That  this  sudden  depreciation  of  the  standard  of  val- 
DISj.STROUS  effects  and  the  violent  fluctuations  following  the  adop- 

ON  tiUSINESS,  OF  A SUD-  tion  of  the  new  standard,  wonhl  have  a disastrous  ef- 
DEh  change  IN  the  feet  on  business,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  !Men  and  cor- 
STASDARD  OF  VALUES-  porations  having  a considerable  portion  of  their  cap- 
ital in  the  form  of  money  in  bank,  or  bonds,  or  out- 
star  ding  accf>unts,  would  be  crippled  by  the  sudden  sb.r  nking  of  their  re- 
sou  ces  and  there  would  be  innumerable  failures.  These  failures  would  cause 
ban  ;s  to  be  serious  losers,  and  bankers  wouLl  be  forced  to  call  in  loans  and 
aca.mulate  as  much  cash  as  possible.  The  di>turbances  would  lead  to  exten- 
sive withdrawal  of  deposits  from  banks.  The  expulsion  of  gold  from  circula- 
tior  would  produce  a violent  contraction  of  the  currency  and  intensify  a panic 
whi  :h  would  be  bad  enough  even  with  the  supply  of  currency  undisturbed. 
The  phenomena  of  a sudden  contraction  and  a depreciation  of  the  currency 
at  c nee,  would  be  witnessed.  The  evil  effects  of  either  would  be  bad  enough. 
Tin  results  of  both  together  would  be  disturbing  beyond  calculation.  The 
cha  age  wouM  come  suddenly.  The  laboring  man  would  get  no  instantaneous 
inc  ease  in  his  wages  to  compensate  him  for  the  loss  in  lhe  purchasing  power 
of  1 lonev.  The  dollar-a-day  man  now,  would  still  get  a dollar  a day  after  the 
dol  ar  was  depreciated.  He  might  expect  to  get  a slow  increase  in  w’ages  in 
the  general  process  of  readjusting  indndrial  and  commercial  conditions  to  the 
ne\- standard,  if  it  were  not  for  the  certainty  that  the  violent  change  would 
j'lre  npitate  failures,  throw  men  out  of  employment,  and  thus  effectually 
clu  ck  any  higher  tendency  for  wages. 

In  the  course  of  time  business  would  gel  readjusted  to  the  changed  stand- 
ard and  would  Ijegin  to  recover  from  the  shock  resulting  from  the  change. 
\V1  at  would  be  the  condition  then?  It  is  queslionalde  whether  prices  meas- 
ure 1 l:y  the  depreciated  silver  dollar  then,  would  be  much  higher  than  they 
we  e as  measured  by  the  gold  dollar  before  the  change.  The  shock  and  de- 
mo‘alization  to  business  resulting  from  the  change  probably  would  depress 
pii  :es  to  such  an  extent  as  to  almost,  if  not  quite,  offset  the  nominal  advance 
ari  ing  from  the  depreciation  of  the  standard.  Wheat  which  is  worth  6o 
cei  Is  a bushel,  measured  by  gold,  ought  to  be  worth  90  cents  measured  by  a 
sib  er  dollar  worth  66  per  cent  of  the  gold  dollar.  But  the  panic  precipita- 
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ted  by  a sudden  change  in  the  standard  might  put  the  gold  price  of  wheat  to 
40  cents,  in  which  case  it  would  still  be  worth  but  60  cents  measured  by  the 
silver  dollar.  In  that  event  the  producer  would  gain  nothing  by  the  change. 
The  debtor  who  expected  to  be  able  to  pay  his  debt  wiih  fewer  bushels  of 
grain,  or  fewer  pounds  of  cotton  after  the  adoption  of  free  silver  coinage, 
would  find  that  the  change  had  profited  him  nothing.  His  only  consolation 
would  be  that  he  had  made  it  more  difficult  for  men  in  gold  standard  coun- 
tries to  pav  their  debts,  while  not  changing  bis  own  situation  at  all.  He 
would  be  in  no  better  position  than  before,  10  get  profit  from  production  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  greater  difficulty  of  paying  debts  in  gold  standard  coun- 
tries, might  cause  bankruptcy  there,  and  drive  producers  out  of  business, 
leaving  the  demand  they  formerly  supplied  to  be  filled  from  other  sources. 
But  that  would  be  only  a temporary  gain,  for  the  man  in  a foreign  country 
who  quit  producing  because  he  could  not  raise  enough  to  pay  his  debts,  and 
preferred  to  let  his  creditor  take  his  prosperity,  would  simply  make  way  for 
another  producer  who  would  occupy  the  propert}*  on  some  new  terms  with 
the  owner,  which  would  enable  him  to  produce  and  earn  a living. 

The  producer  of  articles  which  are  not  brought 
FREE  SILVER  COINAGE  forth  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  home 
WOULD  OPERATE  AS  A demand  would  be  in  a better  position  to  make  mou- 
PROTECTION  AGAINST  ey.  The  dej)reciated  standard  in  this  country  would 
IMPORTED  GOODS.  act  similarly  to  a protective  tariff,  t > keep  out  foreign 

goods,  and  give  him  the  home  market  to  himself 
within  certain  limits.  But  a depreciated  standard  could  not  help  the  farmer 
that  wav,  because  his  products  are  produced  in  such  quantities  that  a surplus 
is  left  for  export,  and  therefore  the  value  of  all  he  produces  depends  on  what 
it  is  worth  to  foreign  countries.  The  demand  for  his  products  would  not  be 
increased,  except  in  so  far  as  the  protection  afforded  to  manufacturers  should 
put  increased  wages  in  the  hands  of  the  laborers,  with  which  to  buy  bread. 
Anv  such  gain  here  would  be  offset  by  a corresponding  loss  by  reason  of  the 
men  thrown  out  of  employment  al^road.  All  things  being  equal,  the  fanner 
is  better  off  when  he  can  sell  his  products  at  home,  than  when  he  ships  them 
abroad.  But  in  the  case  of  home  industries  built  up  by  a ]>roteclive  tariff,  or 
by  pnnectioii  in  the  form  of  a depreciated  dollar,  the  farmer  has  to  ]>ay  for 
his  enlarged  home  market  by  an  advance  in  the  price  of  all  the  protected 
articles  he  buys,  and  therefore  it  is  a disadvantage  to  him. 

The  direct  protection  to  manufacturers  arising  from  a depreciated 
currency  is  a different  kind  of  protection  from  that  afforded  by  a tariff.  In 
the  latter  case  the  government  gets  some  revenue  from  the  system,  while  at 
the  same  time  an  extra  inducement  to  home  manufacture  is  afforded.  In  the 
former  case  the  government  gets  no  revenue  at  all.  The  protection  exists  in 
the  fact  that  the  manufacturer  can  charge  more  of  the  depreciated  dollars  than 
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of  th' • full  value  dollars  for  his  goods,  while  at  the  same  time  he  pays  the 
same  number  of  depreciated  dollars  as  of  full  value  dollars  for  labor.  Thus 
his  p ofits  are  increased  and  he  is  able  to  undersell  his  foreign  competitor.  It 
is  a j rotection  to  the  manufacturer  which  is  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the 
wage  earner.  The  man  who  manufactures  an  article  whicli  sells  for  two  gold 
dolla 's,  and  which  costs  him  ^r. 50  in  labor  to  produce,  can  sell  his  product 
for  tl  ree  depreciated  dollars,  while  still  paying  ^1.50  in  depreciated  money 
for  h s labor.  The  same  result  would  be  accomplished  by  arbitrarilv  cutting 
dowi  wages,  and  putting  what  is  saved  thereby  hito  the  ])ocket  of  the  em- 
ployt  r.  Such  a polic}'  would  increase  the  profits  of  manufacturing,  and 
therefore  stimulate  industry.  But  the  increased  production  would  find  little 
incre  ise  in  demand  and,  pressing  on  the  market,  would  depress  prices  until 
the  e ctra  profit  resulting  from  the  reduction  in  wages  would  be  wiped  out. 
Ther  industry  would  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  reduced  wages  and 
the  h tter  would  become  permanent. 

1 here  is  no  way  to  avoid  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  the  only 
adva:  itage  a silver  country  has  over  a gold  country  in  any  sort  of  production, 
lies  i 1 the  lower  wages  in  the  silver  countries.  To  cite  an  example,  the  Mex- 
ican Central  railroad  is  erecting  repair  shops  and  railroad  supply  nianufac- 
torie;  in  Mexico  because  the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  Mexican  dollar  makes 
impo  “ts  so  very  high.  Articles  worth  a cljallar  in  American  money,  are  worth 
$2  in  Mexican  money,  because  of  the  depreciation  of  the  latter.  But  those 
articl  ss  which,  if  imported,  cost  $2  in  Mexican  money,  could  be  made  in 
Mexi  :o  for  $i  in  ^Mexican  money,  because  labor  there  costs  no  more  Mexican 
dolla  s than  it  costs  in  United  States  dollars  in  this  country.  That  is  to  say, 
wage  > in  Mexico  are  half  what  they  are  here,  measured  in  actual  purchasing 
powe (They  are  a great  deal  less  than  half  as  a matter  of  fact,  but  the  dif- 
feren:e  in  the  value  of  money  alone,  makes  that  much  difference  in  wages  in 
the  t’  io  countries.) 

I ; becomes  apparent,  therefore,  that  even  the  advantage  afforded  to  man- 
ufact  irers  by  the  existence  of  a depreciated  standard  of  values,  is  only  tempo- 
rary, and  is  at  the  expense  of  the  laboring  man  and  the  farmer. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  there  is  no  certainty 
Who  WOULD  GAIN,  that  a depreciation  of  the  standard  of  values  such 

AND  WHO  WOULD  LOSE,  as  involved  in  the  adoption  of  free  silver  coinage, 
BY  Making  debts  would  make  it  any  easier  for  a producer  to  pay  his 
EASIE  R TO  PAY.  debts,  because  the  panic  resulting  from  the  precip- 

itous change  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  w’ould  cause 
such  i decline  in  the  gold  prices  of  commodities,  as  to  offset  the  nominal  ad- 
vance due  to  the  shrinkage  in  the  measure  of  value.  But  let  it  be  assumed 
that  1 o such  decline  would  occur,  and  that  the  adoption  of  free  silver  coinage 
woul(  at  once  greatly  increase  prices.  In  that  ca.se,  of  course,  the  deprecia- 
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tion  of  the  dollar  would  enable  the  farmer  to  pay  his  debt  with  fewer  bushels 
of  wheat,  or  fewer  pounds  of  cotton.  To  that  extent  the  debtor  would  be 
benefitted.  Not  only  the  farmer  would  profit  by  this  operation.  The  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  who  borrow  from  the  banks  would  be  benefitted  in 
like  manner.  The  loans  and  discounts  of  banks  in  this  country  amount  to 
4.31 1 million  dollars,  and  the  deposits  to  ^,900  million  dollars.  What  would 
be  gained  bv  borrowers  would  l>e  lost  by  depositors.  The  former  as  a rule, 

, t are  men  who  are  possessed  of  large  means,  and  who  borrow  to  extend  their 

business  operations.  The  depositors,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  saving,  fru- 
gal masses  of  the  people.  There  is,  of  course,  no  distinct  division  of  bank 
cust<jmers  into  depositors  and  borrowers.  The  majority  are  both  borrowers 
and  depositors.  But  there  is  a large  class  of  frugal,  saving  people  who  al- 
ways have  a balance  at  the  bank,  and  there  is  a large  class  who  always  owe 
the  bank  on  notes,  a good  deal  more  than  they  have  on  deposit.  The  debtor 
class  would  profit  at  the  expense  of  what  may  be  called  the  depositor  class  in 
the  sense  described  above.  It  would  be  the  grossest  kind  of  injustice  to  the 
latter,  without  a shadow  of  justification. 

The  class  who  would  be  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of  a depreciated  cur- 
rency, supposing  it  could  be  adopted  with  no  other  effect  on  business  than  an 
advance  in  prices  proportionate  to  the  depreciation,  is  the  holder  of  stock  in 
^ great  corporations.  There  is  not  a railroad  company  nor  a big  trust  in  Amer- 

ica which  does  not  have  a huge  indebtedness  iu  the  form  of  mortgage  bonds. 
These  bonds,  as  a rule,  are  held  by  estates  and  by  scattered  individuals  who 
have  invested  savings  ni  this  way.  The  railroad  indetUedness  in  the  United 
States  amounts  to  5,292  million  dollars.  The  holders  of  this  vast  amount  of 
bonds  woubl  suffer  from  a depreciateil  currency,  and  the  stockholders,  those 
who  control  the  corporations,  would  reap  the  benefit.  The  Rockefellers,  the 
Haveineyers.  the  Carnegies,  the  Goulds  and  Vanderbilts  would  be  made 
richer,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  hold  the  mortgages  of  the  great  corpora- 
tions which  these  men  control.  That  is,  of  course,  supposing  that  tl:e  adop- 
tion of  free  silver  coiuage  would  work  out  as  predicted  by  those  advocating  it. 

he  value  ( measured  iu  purchasing  power)  of  every  insurance  policy,  of 
everv  pension  check,  of  every  account  due  a merchant,  of  everv  pay  check  or 
ticket  due  a laboring  man,  would  be  reduce<I  just  iu  proportion  as  the  dollar 
was  depreciated.  The  value  of  laborers’  wages,  of  clerks’  salaries,  of  the 
' small  incomes  of  the  millions  who  have  been  frugal  and  saved  money  and 

put  it  ill  various  forms  of  investment,  would  be  cut  down.  The  purchasing 
»•  power  of  these  people  would  be  thus  reduced,  and  the  diminished  demand 

for  commodities  of  every  sort  v'ould  have  a strong  tendency  to  offset  the  up- 
ward movement  in  prices  due  to  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  people  damaged  by  the  adoption 
of  free  silver  coinage  would  be  immensely  greater  than  the  number  benefitted 
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evt  n if  it  would  result  in  making  debt  pa5ung  an  easier  task.  People  who  talk 
ab(  ut  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  producers  by  making  their 
pr(  ducts  sell  for  more  money  through  a depreciation  of  the  dollar,  should  not 
ov<  rlook  the  fact  that  by  the  same  stroke  they  are  redvicing  the  purchasing 
po'  i*er  of  millions  of  people,  as  indicated  above.  The  people  who  depend  on 
a s )-called  “fixed  income,”  that  is,  the  workers  for  wages  and  salaries  and 
the  se  who  depend  on  investments  in  bonds  and  notes  for  all  or  part  of 
tht  ir  living,  greatly  outnumber  those  who  directly  reap  the  profits  of  produc- 
tio  1.  The  employes  of  manufactories  alone  number  4,700,000.  When  to 
th(  se  are  added  farm  laborers,  clerks,  book-keepers,  the  million  men  em- 
plc^-ed  on  railways,  etc.,  it  may  be  readily  seen  what  a great  number  of  peo- 
ple with  “fixed  incomes”  would  suffer  from  a shrinkage  in  purchasing  power 
till  Dugh  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  wages  of  laboring  men  would  advance  in  pro- 
p03  tion  to  the  advance  in  prices,  for  in  that  case  the  advance  in  prices  would 
nol  increase  profits  to  the  pi oducer,  and  therefore  would  not  stimulate  pro- 
du'  tion,  or  increase  the  opportunities  for  work.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doi  bt  that  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar  would  cause  workers  for  wages  and 
sal  iried  persons  to  experience  an  immediate  and  permanent  reduction  in  the 
sui  1 total  of  necessities  and  luxuries  of  life  at  their  command.  Those  who 
are  paid  10  dollars  a week  in  the  money  of  to-day  would  still  be  paid  10  dol- 
lar . of  the  depreciated  money,  which  would  buy  but  half  or  two-thirds  as 
mn  ^h  as  can  be  bought  with  10  dollars  now. 

Making  debts  easier  to  pay  by  depreciating  the  dollar  would  not  rob  the 
me  1 against  whom  popular  prejudice  is  directed  because  they  are  rich.  It 
wo  lid  cause  direct  pecuniary  loss  to  more  of  the  common  people  than  would 
be  jenefitted  in  any  way  by  it,  and  a larger  number  of  large  property  owners 
wo  lid  he  helped  than  hurt  by  it,  even  if  it  could  be  done  without  producing 
grt  it  business  disturbances.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  sup- 
po‘  ing  that  it  can  be  done  without  throwing  the  industries  and  the  business 
of  1 he  country  into  chaos,  and  of  course  from  such  conditions  no  one  can  emerge 
wit  1 profit  except  a few  fortunate  speculators. 

If  there  are  any  errors  in  the  foregoing,  the  writer  is  unable  to  perceive 
them.  If  the  logic  is  unassailable,  then  there  is  justification  for  summarizing 
do<  matically  and  succinctly,  thus: 

1st.  The  adoption  of  free  silver  coinage,  even  if  it  should  result  in  es- 
tablishing genuine  bimetallism,  would  merely  create  an  artificial  and  tenipo- 
rar  : prosperity,  to  be  followed  by  a collapse  which  would  place  the  industries 
of  he  country  in  much  worse  condition  than  exists  at  present. 

2nd.  Free  silver  coinage  would  not  establish  bimetallism  but  would  re- 
sul  in  the  substitution  of  a single  silver  standard  for  the  existing  gold  stand- 
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ard,  with  a great  depreciation  of  uncertain  proportions  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  and  at  the  same  time  a great  contraction  of  the  currency  of  the  country. 

3rd.  Such  a substitution  would  precipitate  unparalleled  business  disturb- 
ances with  the  result  of  more  than  overcoming  whatever  benefit  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  dollar  might  bestow  on  particular  classes,  if  it  could  be  accomp- 
lished without  such  a widespread  disturbance. 

4th.  Even  if  the  inconceivable  thing  of  a violent  shrinkage  in  the  value 
of  the  dollar  could  occur  without  causing  more  than  a ripple  in  business  af- 
fairs, it  is  plain  that  the  number  of  people  benefitted  hy  the  resultiug  advance 
in  prices,  and  relief  to  debtors,  would  be  very  much  smaller  than  the  number 
who  would  suffer  loss  unjustly. 
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